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“NUDE” 
by RicHARD E. MILLER 


RECENT addition to the group 
of representative American paint- 
ings in the Museum is “Nude” 
by Richard E. Miller, which has been 
presented by Mrs. William C. Baker. 
This painting has been arousing very 
favorable comment in the exhibitions 
where it has been shown. It is an ex- 
cellent example of the success being 
achieved by the present generation of 
American painters under the influence 
of the French impressionistic school. 
Richard E. Miller is a native of St. 
Louis, Mo., where he was born on 
March 22, 1875. As a young man he 
went to Paris where he studied under 
Constant and Laurens. With F. C. 
Frieseke he worked especially on the 
problem of pure color and light. From 
his early work in quiet tones to his pres- 
ent brilliant coloring, is a period covered 
by deep study. His latest paintings 
are full of sunlight usually filtered 
through a Venetian blind or through 
foliage. In the present instance his 
problem is a study of blue and greens, 
of the fascinating modelling of a well- 
proportioned back in half-shadow. The 
problem has been repeatedly and suc- 
cessfully done before, as for example in 
Besnard’s study of the nude, ‘‘Warming 
Herself”? which is in the Luxembourg. 
But the parallel is not a close one, for 
Miller uses his own individual method. 
This painting was done at Provincetown 
several summers ago, and in composition, 
color balance, design and flesh-paint- 
ing, is a distinguished example of his art. 
Although but a young man, Miller 
has won many honors including being 
elected Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, 
and medals in Paris Salons (1900 and 
1904). In America he has also been a 
prize winner, and he is represented in a 
number of public museums including 
New York, Kansas City, Buffalo, St. 
Louis and Detroit. In like manner he 
is represented abroad in Paris, Antwerp 
and Venice. 
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THE ELY PICTURES 

IVE interesting pictures of French 

origin were added to the perma- 

nent collections in 1920 from the 
Ely collection. It is a pleasure to re- 
ceive these, coming as they do from the 
collection of one who was a lover of 
beautiful paintings and a valued member 
of the Museum Committee for many 
years. Three were the bequest of 
Edward F. Ely and included a “Land- 
scape” by Georges Michel, “Horses in 
a Stable” by JL. A. T. Géricault, and 
“Mother and Child” by Thomas Couture. 
The other two were given by Miss Ruth 
Ely, and were an early ‘‘Landscape” 
by Theodore Rousseau and a “Land- 
scape” by an artist of the Couture School, 
signing himself V. B. 

The recent gift is varied in many ways. 
For instance the example by Géricault 
calls attention to an innovator and able 
painter. He was born at Rouen in 
1741 and died in Paris in 1824. Even 
while a student under Carle Vernet and 
Guérin, he was dissatisfied with art 
standards of his day. In 1812 he began 
to study and paint horses. Of these he 
was passionately fond, being a good rider 
as wellas anable painter. This love is 
seen’ in the painting in the Museum, 
which shows several horses in a dark 
stable, partly lit by an open door, and 
which is a very characteristic example. 

Contemporary with Géricault was 
Georges Michel, who was born in Paris 
in 1763 and died in the same city in 
1843. He copied no one, but was in- 
fluenced by the Dutch landscape masters, 
especially Ruysdael and Hobbema. His 
favorite place for painting was the great 
Montmartre plain, to the north of St. 
Denis. There he evidently was _fas- 
cinated by the rolling expanse of country, 
the sand-pits and the scattered farm- 
houses, perhaps in a group of trees. Like 
other landscape painters he was inter- 
ested in low horizon lines and large ex- 
panse of sky. His color-sense was quiet 
in tone, for he preferred low blues and 
browns. His interest was apparently 
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LANDSCAPE 


by Georges Michel (1763-1843) 


Bequest of Edward F. Ely, 1920 


in the consideration of masses rather than 
detailed drawing. Michel, like other 
excellent painters, has had his vogue 
and period of neglect, and now is in- 
creasing in favor. This is to be expected 
as his work is often strongly decorative. 
Itemphasizes the poetry of nature and has 
constant charm. In importance Michel 
may well be compared to the landscape 
painters of England and Holland, for he 
was the first in France to study and paint 
out-of-doors. The truth of the above 
may readily be seen in the ‘‘Landscape”’ 
by Michel in the recent gift. It is very 
characteristic in its pale sky, its interest 
in clouds, and the contrasting masses 
of the white farmhouse and dark trees 
in the centre. 

Critics nowadays sometimes dismiss 
Thomas Couture (1815-1879) with but 
scant praise largely on account of his 
classical tendencies and the fact that he 
was an able technician but not a great 
genius. Perhaps this is fair judgment, 
but here and there in public and private 
galleries hang canvases by him which 
merit greater consideration. The panel 
in the Museum is an_ interesting 


example of his work, a charming sketch 
of a child lying on a stone-wall while the 
mother bends over and whispers to it. 
It is bright in color, sure in touch, and 
full of appeal. 

P. E. Théodore Rousseau (1812-1867) 
is one of the geniuses of the Barbizon 
School. Most of his work that one sees 
is of the Forest of Fontainebleau or the 
French plains. But he was a painter 
before going to Barbizon, and the land- 
scape in the Museum is probably of that 
time. It is harder in treatment and less 
sure in its handling of light, but is none 
the less very worthy of study. It shows 
a view from the brow of a hill across a 
river-valley carpeted with green trees, 
in which is a distant town. 

The Museum as yet has few French 
paintings, so this gift was very welcome, 
both on account of its intrinsic art in- 
terest and for its value from the historical 
point of view. 


“A room hung with pictures is a room 


hung with thoughts.” 
—Sir Joshua Reynolds 
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STATUETTE OF ST. SEBASTIAN 


MONG the examples of Renais- 
sance sculpture at the Rhode 
Island School of Design is a 

terracotta statuette of St. Sebastian, 
27 inches high. It represents the saint 
as a youth with his hands tied behind his 
back, bound to a tree trunk. His up- 
turned face is free from pain and is filled 
with an ethereal light. His youthful 
body is uncovered, save for a loin cloth, 
and shows strength and vigor in its 
modelling. In his side are holes into 
which arrows, probably of wood, were 
inserted. The type and pose are the 
usual ones used when representing the 
saint in art. “The subject of an un- 
draped youth,” says Mrs. Jameson in 
her ‘‘Sacred and Legendary Art,” “lashed 
to a tree offered the display of a beautiful 
form, permitted and even consecrated 
by devotion, very rare in Christian 
representations, and we cannot wonder 
at the avidity with which the subject 
was seized upon.” Pictures and sculp- 
tured representations constantly occur. 
Among the most famous are those made 
by such masters as Perugino, Luini, 
Giorgione, Matteo Civitale and others. 
The subject did not offer a great variety 
of possibilities in pose and the differences 
are for the most part those of attitude 
and detail. 

The story of St. Sebastian is not only 
a beautiful and interesting one, but is 
also well authenticated in its leading 
incidents. Sebastian was born of noble 
parents in the city of Narbonne in Gaul 
and at an early age was made a member 
of the Praetorian Guard of Diocletian. 
The Emperor soon came to love the youth 
greatly and often especially favored 
him. At length, however, Diocletian 
called him to trial for his Christian utter- 
ances, but before condemning him to 
death offered him his life if he would 
recant. As Sebastian refused he ordered 
that he be tied to atree and shot. After 
his body had been filled with arrows and 
he had been left for dead, a woman found 
that he still breathed and nursed him 
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back to life. Sebastian, chagrined that 
he had not won the martyr’s crown, pre- 
sented himself to the Emperor and said, — 
“T am he whom God Himself has de- 
livered out of thy hands that I may plead 
once more for his servants and bear wit- 
ness of Christ the Lord.” Diocletian 
was enraged and had Sebastian seized 
a second time and beaten td death with 
clubs. His body was thrown into the 
Cloaca Maxima and from there it was 
carried to the Catacombs of St. Claxitus 
and buried. 

Although the saint was not actually 
put to death by the arrows, he has come 
to be considered the patron saint of 
archers and arquebusiers. He is thought 
to have the power of driving away 
plagues, probably because arrows from 
all antiquity have been the emblem of 
pestilence. Apollo was the deity who 
could avert the plague and therefore it 
was he who was invoked, and in the 
Christian world Sebastian took his place. 

Our statuette of St. Sebastian is made 
of terracotta. Terracotta is merely 
baked clay without glaze. Its color 
varies from the dark reddish brown of 
the Museum example to a light buff, 
according to the part of the world from 
which it comes. It is an inexpensive 
medium and easy to work in, Its pre- 
paration is very simple; first the clay must 
be properly mixed, then the object can 
be modelled, retouched, baked and 
colored. From early times the Greeks 
used it extensively for certain architec- 
tural details such as acroteria, and even 
more widely to express the more personal 
objects of their art. The Tanagra 
figurines, for instance, are justly famous, 
and “‘give us an insight into the measure 
of the whole race’s taste’? as the more 
formal works of art donot. The Romans 
continued the use of terracotta, and there 
its popularity ceased until its revival 
in the 14th and 15th centuries. 

During the days of the Renaissance 
in Italy terracotta was again an adjunct 
to architecture, and the sculptor also 
found it useful. In Florence where 
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-was found the very heart of Renaissance 


sculpture, it was in constant use. As 


- Bode in his “Florentine Sculptors of the 


Renaissance” says, ‘“‘The taste of the 


Florentines for decorating and beautify- 


ing their streets is evident in the number- 


less shrines, many of which are the work 
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of eminent artists, who did not disdain 
to satisfy the artistic cravings of the less 
wealthy citizens by providing copies, 
which when tinted and framed were to 


all appearance the same as the more 


~ also 


expensive originals....... The number 


shows how widespread was the love and 


even the understanding of the Floren- 
tines.” Usually the work was of a 
religious nature, but portrait busts were 
made. Terracotta brought art 
within the reach of all. 

It was not, however, in Florence that 


terracotta work reached its highest 
development, but in northern Italy; 
in Milan, Modena and other cities. 


Miss Lucy J. Freeman in her ‘‘Renaiss- 
ance Sculpture” speaks of the terracotta 
work as “one of the happiest phases of 
the art of Lombardy, which was less 


- poetic than the sculpture of Florence, 


but which has much to attract in its 
grace, its sprightliness, its realism and its 
decorative effect.” The medium itself 
helped to make this true as it could be 
easily moulded, and the vigor and fresh- 
ness of the sculptor’s hand retained. 

It is to this northern school that the 
Museum’s St. Sebastian is most closely 
related, although there is much in the 
vigor of the modelling and the treatment 
which is reminiscent of Florence. It 
seems probable, however, that it is 
actually a Sicilian work. “A similar 
statue is in the church of St. Maria 
in Ara Coeli in Rome over the door of 
the sacristy, where one would expect to 
find a Sicilian offering. The figure is 
dated about 1550, and exemplifies the 
after influence of northern Italian sculp- 
ture on a remote provincial school.” 

That a Sicilian piece of work should 
resemble this northern school is un- 
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ST. SEBASTIAN Sicilian, about 1550 
Gift of Mrs. Gustav Radeke, 1900 


doubtedly due to the fact that the great- 
est of Sicily’s sculptors came from 
northern Italy. One of the most noted, 
the eldest member of the Gagini family, 
worked in Palermo. A worthy example of 
his son’s work is in our Museum to- 
day. (See Bulletin, July, 1915.) Men like 
him brought with them the spirit and the 
technique of the north whose _ seeds 
found fertile soil among the art-loving 
Sicilians, who never developed a great 
individual art of their own. These 
northern traditions persisted for this 
reason and became an essential part in 
all the better sculpture done in Sicily, 
and can be readily recognized in such 
figures as our St. Sebastian. The bigness 
of religious feeling together with the inti- 
mate quality of the terracotta figure can 
be traced to northern art. Cc. H. H. 
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EXHIBITIONS FROM JANUARY 1, 
1921 STO MULY 1920 

January 1-January 13.—Japanese 
prints by Hiroshige, showing the Tokaido 
Road. 

January 24 - January 26.—French Por- 
trait Engravings of the XVII and XVIII 
centuries. 

February 2 - February 27. — French 
and Flemish tapestries and embroidered 
armorial hangings, lent by Mr. R. Living- 
ston Beeckman. Water-colors by Wil- 
liam H. Drury, John R. Frazier and Anna 
A. Mitchell. 

March 2- March 23.—War portraits 
of distinguished leaders of America and 
the Allied Nations, painted by eminent 
American artists for presentation to the 
National Portrait Gallery at Washing- 
ton. Twenty pieces of wrought iron- 
work by Thomas Googerty of Pontiac, 
Illinois. Pencil sketches by Kenneth 
Conant. 

March 26 - April 27.—Drawings and 
color-studies of French and English 
XII and XIII century stained-glass 
windows by Joseph G. Reynolds, Jr. 

April 1- April 27. — Small bronzes 
and medals by American sculptors. 

May 1- July 1.—Recent Acquisitions. 


NEW MEMBERS OF THE 
CORPORATION 


The following members have been 
elected to the Corporation since January 
ily akopal 

LIFE 

Charles Fletcher, Mrs. I. Harris 
Metcalf, Dr. Helen C. Putnam, John 
F. Street. 

GOVERNING 

Hugh W. Kelley, Lionel Moses, Ray- 
mond E. Ostby, Philip B. Simonds, Mrs. 
Philip B. Simonds. 

ANNUAL 

Edward C. Bixby, Dr. George H. 
Crooker, Mrs. George H. Crooker, Ivory 
Littlefield, Samuel Powel, Mrs. Samuel 
Powel, Jr., Mrs. Charles Sisson, Mrs. 
John F. Street. 
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ACCESSIONS AND GIFTS 
January 1 To Aprir 1, 1921 


Ceramics 


Six specimens of Peruvian pottery, 
gift of Brown University. 
Delft plate, gift of Miss Jane Bucklin. 


Chinese and Japanese 


Three Japanese drums, Japanese tea 
box, Japanese sword guard, three frag- 
ments of Japanese pottery, gift of Brown 
University. 

Wooden head-of Buddha, Japanese, 


‘Ashikaga Period, gift of Mr. Joseph 


Brummer. 
Carved ivory box, Japanese, gift of 
Mrs. Daniel Goodwin. 


Classical 


Bronze statuette of Eros, modern 
reproduction of Pompeian original, gift 
of Lieut. James Moffitt. 

White lekythos, Greek, 4th century; 
sarcophagus, ‘‘Siege of Troy,”’ with cover, 
Greek, 2nd century A. D.; sarcophagus, 
side, “‘Allegorical scene,’ Greek, 2nd 
century A. D., Museum Appropriation. 


Furniture 
Cheese-press, Early American, gift 
of Brown University. 
Toilet mirror, Hepplewhite; closed 


wash-stand, Georgian, gift of Messrs. 
H. Anthony Dyer and George B. Dyer, 
from the estate of Mrs. Elisha Dyer. 

Two chairs, reproduction of 
French, gift of Mrs. Jesse Metcalf. 

One Carver chair and four near- 
Carver side chairs, Early American, 
Museum Appropriation. 

One chair, reproduction of Old French, 
gift of Miss Ellen D. Sharpe. 


Old 


Gothic 


Six wood carvings, French, 
century, Museum Appropriation. 


15th 


Glass 


Eleven Nailsea glass flasks, English, 
1788-1873, gift of Mr. Henry D. Sharpe. 
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Jewelry 


Necklace, Roman, 2nd century A. D., 
gift of Ostby and Barton Company, in 


memory of Englehart Cornelius Ostby. 


‘ 


Lace 


One piece of Old Italian bobbin lace, 
gift of Prof. E. L. Ashley. 

Six pieces of lace: Old Valenciennes; 
Spanish blonde; Old Flemish pillow lace; 
Italian filet; Italian cut work; Italian 
peasant lace, gift of Mrs. Gustav Radeke. 

Paintings 

Oil painting, “portrait of Miss How- 
ard,’ by Sir Thomas. Lawrence, gift 
of Mrs. Jesse H. Metcalf. 

Two oil paintings: ‘“ Old Inverlocky,”’ 
by D. Y. Cameron; ‘The Bathers,” by 
Charles H. Woodbury, gift of Miss Ellen 
D. Sharpe. 

Prints 


Engraving, ‘‘View of the Piazza del 
Popolo in city of Rome,” by DeBois, 
anonymous gift. 

Ten engravings: “Portrait of Noel 
Coypel,” by Jean Audran, French, 
Early 18th century; ‘Portrait of Ludo- 
vicus Augustus,” by Pierre Drevet; 
“Portrait of Dom Prosper Gueranger,” 
by Claude F. Gaillard; “Portrait of 
Henri IV,” by Leonard Gaultier; ‘Por- 
trait of Henri d’Orleans, duc de Longue- 
ville,’ by Leonard Gaultier; “Portrait 
of Henri de Lorraine,” by P. La Bonne 
(2); “Portrait of Louise de Lorraine, 
Princess de Conty,” by Thomas de Leu; 
“Portrait of Boucher,” by Manuel 
Salvador Carmona; ‘‘Madonna and 
Child,’ by Albrecht Durer; “Venus and 
Mars,” by Marcantonio Raimondi. Five 
etchings: “Les Ormeaux de Cenon,”’ 
by Maxime Lalanne;‘‘Une rue de Roue,”’ 
by Maxime Lalanne; ‘‘Pommiers a 
Anvers,” by C. F. Daubigny; ‘Un soir 
d’automne (Environs de Rossillon),”’ 
by A. Appian; two “Landscapes,” by 
A. Appian, gift of Mrs. Gustav Radeke. 


Textiles 
One piece of blue and silver brocade, 
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Spanish, 17th century, gift of Prof. E. 
L. Ashley. 

One piece of Spanish brocade, 15th 
century, gift of Mrs. Gustav Radeke. 


Water-colors 

“Landscape,” by B. Jongkind, Dutch, 
19th century, gift of Mr. William T. 
Aldrich. 

“Landscape,” by Winslow Homer, 
Museum Appropriation. 

“On the Somme,” by John Singer 
Sargent, Jesse Metcalf Fund. 


THE LIBRARY 
Among the accessions since January 
1st, are the following: 
Gifts from 
Mrs. Henry Augustus Greene 
Amicis, Edmondo de.—Constantinople. 


2v. 1896. 

Farrar, F. A.—Old Greek nature stories 
n. d. 

Hind, C. Lewis.—Days with Velasquez. 
1906. 

Potter, Mary Knight.—Art of the 
Vatican. 1903. 

Seymour, Thomas Day.—Life in the 
Homeric age. 1907. 

Yriarti, Charles.—Florence. 1897. 

Yriarti, Charles—Rome. 1897. 

The Altoviti Aphrodite. 1920. From 


Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
Balch, E. S. and E. M.—Arts of the 


world. 1920. From the authors. 
Benson, Frank W.—Etchings and dry- 
points. v.2. 1919. From Mrs. S. 
O. Metcalf. 
Clark, George T.—Mediaeval military 
architecture in England. 2v. 1884. 


From Mr. Norman M. Isham. 

Collection Kelekian. 1920. From Mr. 
D. K. Kelekian. 

Cutler, Thomas W.—Grammar of Japan- 
ese ornament and design. 1880. 
In the name of Dr. Radeke. 

Detroit institute of arts.—Catalogue of 
paintings, sculpture and contempo- 
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rary arts and crafts. 1920. From 
The Arts Commission of the City 


of Detroit. 

Laurens, Jean Paul.—Prisonniers de 
Guerre. 1918. From Mrs. Gustav 
Radeke. 


Pater, Walter.—Story of Cupid and 
Psyche. Illustrations by Raphael. 
1901. From Miss M. H. Balch. 

Perry, Elizabeth Williams.—Studies of 
a plant lover. Drawings by Una 
Atherton Clarke. 1921. From Mrs. 
Arthur P. Hunt. 

San Francisco Museum of Art.—Cata- 
logue of the loan exhibition of paint- 
ings by old masters. 1920. From 
San Francisco Museum of Art. 

Shaw, Henry.—Handbook of the art of 
illustration. 1866. From Mr. Nor- 
man M. Isham. 

Smith, F. Hopkinson.—American illus- 
trators. 1892. From Miss Martha 
Willson. 

Smith, F. Hopkinson.—Venice of today. 
1895. From Miss Martha Wilson. 

State St. Trust Co., Boston.—Towns of 
New England and Old England, 
Ireland and Scotland. 1920. From 
State St. Trust Co., Boston. 


PURCHASES 


American technical society.—Cyclopedia 


of drawing. 1920. 

Donaldson, T. L.—Architectura numis- 
matica. 1859. 

Drake, Maurice and Wilfred.—Saints 
and their emblems. 1916. 

Fashion in gold jewelry. 1920. 


Humphreys, Henry Noel. 
the British Empire. 


Coinage of 

1855. 

Kiai-Tseu- Yuan Tchouan.—En- 
clyclopédie de la peinture Chinoise. 
1918. 


Lemos, Pedro J.—Applied art. 


Houa 


1920. 

Molmenti, Pompeo and Ludwig Gustav. 
—Life and works of Vittorio Car- 
paccio. 1907. 

Pennell, Joseph.—Pen drawing and pen 
draughtsmen. 1920. 
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Hours OF OPENING.— The galleries a 
are open to the public on every day of the ~ 
year, with the exception of Thanksgiving 


Day, Christmas Day, and the Fourth of. 


July. From July rst to September 8th 
the hours are from 1 to 5 Pp. M. on week 
days and from 2 to 5 P.M. Sundays; from 
September 15th to July 1st the hours are 
from 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. week days and 
from 2 to 5 P.M. Sundays. The Pendle- 
ton Collection is open from 2 to. 5 P.M. 
daily. 


Pillsworth, Edward S.—Technique of 
practical drawing. 1920. 


Roof, Katherine Metcalf.—Life and art .— 


of William Merritt Chase. 1917. 


Slater, J. Herbert.—Engravings and their 
* value. 1920, 


Vertue, George.—Catalogue of engravers 
digested by Mr. Horace Walpole. 


1782. 
Worringer, Wilhelm.—Die Altdeutsche 
Buchillustration, 1912. 


Younghusband, George and Davenport, 
Cyril—Crown jewels of England. 
1913. 


